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ABSTRACT 

In this article, we analyze a broad range of factors that affect the sense of be¬ 
longing of undergraduate students taking a first-year academic literacy course 
(ALC) at a multicultural, multilingual university in Vancouver, Canada. Stu¬ 
dents who fail to meet the university’s language and literacy requirements are 
required to pass ALC before they can enrol in writing courses across the disci¬ 
plines. Consequently, many of those students feel that they have yet to be ac¬ 
cepted as fully legitimate members of the university community. We present 
data from a two-year, mixed-method study, which involved asking students 
in surveys and interviews about their sense of belonging, as well as analyzing 
their reflective writing samples for issues related to their sense of belonging. 
We found that the participants’ perceptions of sense of belonging are multi¬ 
layered and context-dependent, relating to changes in time and space, class¬ 
room pedagogy, and other social, cultural, and linguistic factors. Implications 
for higher education are discussed. 
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RESUME 

Dans cet article, nous analysons un grand eventail de facteurs ayant un effet 
sur le sentiment d’appartenance d’etudiants en premiere annee d’un premier 
cycle universitaire qui prennent un corns de litteratie academique (CLA) dans 
une universite multilingue et multiculturelle de Vancouver, au Canada. Les 
etudiants qui ne possedent pas les prealables linguistiques et litteraires exiges 
en anglais par l’universite doivent d’abord reussir un cours CLA avant de 
s’inscrire aux cours de redaction des differentes disciplines. Par consequent, 
nombre d’entre eux ont le sentiment de ne pas etre encore acceptes comme 
membres legitimes et a part entiere de la communaute universitaire. Nous 
presentons les donnees dune etude adoptant des methodologies mixtes sur 
une duree de deux ans dans laquelle nous avons demande a des etudiants, par 
le biais d’enquetes et d’entretiens, d’exprimer leur sentiment d’appartenance. 

Nous avons egalement analyse des echantillons de leurs reflexions ecrites, dans 
le but de faire emerger des themes en lien avec leur sentiment d’appartenance. 

Nous avons conclu que la perception des participants envers leur sentiment 
d’appartenance s’echelonnait sur plusieurs niveaux et dependait du contexte, 
selon les changements temporels et spatiaux, la pedagogie adoptee en classe 
et d’autres facteurs linguistiques, culturels et sociaux. Nous examinons aussi 
les implications de ces resultats pour l’education superieure. 

Many factors affect the transition of students from secondary school to the first year 
of higher education. For some students, this transition is complicated by institutional 
requirements that oblige them to take foundational or preparatory courses as a prerequi¬ 
site to registering in certain core first-year and lower-division courses. In such instances, 
students may feel they are not accepted as legitimate members of the academic commu¬ 
nity, which may, in turn, affect their sense of belonging to the institution in which they 
are studying. 

In our study, we look at one such case, Pacific Coast University (PCU), where students 
with a Grade 12 English score of under 75%, or an International English Language Testing 
System (IELTS) score of under 6.5 if they are international students with English as an 
additional language, are required to take a foundational academic literacy course (ALC) 
during their first year. For such students, ALC is a prerequisite for registering in required 
lower-division writing in the disciplines courses. 1 

Pacific Coast University is a multicultural, multilingual university located in Metro Van¬ 
couver. Between 800 and 900 students a year take ALC. Classes are made up of students 
from diverse social, cultural, and linguistic backgrounds, and from different disciplines 
across the university. Most ALC students are multilingual; most arrived as immigrants at 
some stage during their schooling, whereas some were born in Canada. A minority are 
international students with English as an additional language and Canadian-born native 
speakers of English. Despite bringing cultural and linguistic assets to the university, ALC 
students find themselves enrolled in a course that carries a “remedial ESL identity” (Mar¬ 
shall, 2010), which can cause many of them to question their legitimacy as full members of 
the academic community. Hence, there is a need for ALC students to develop a sense of be¬ 
longing, one that allows them to feel accepted and recognized as legitimate and respected 
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members of the academic community (Booker, 2006; Goodenow, 1993). Consequently, 
ALC aims not only to teach foundational academic literacy skills and prepare students for 
the demands of different forms of university writing across the disciplines, but also to fos¬ 
ter sense of belonging in the ALC classroom and the broader university. 

In this article, we analyze the factors that affect the sense of belonging of first-year 
students taking ALC at Pacific Coast University. We present data from a two-year, mixed- 
method study that combined online surveys and semi-structured interviews in which par¬ 
ticipants answered questions about their sense of belonging, and an analysis of students’ 
writing samples for content related to belonging. Our aim in this article is not to measure 
a correlation between academic literacy competence and the sense of belonging of our 
participants; nor is it to measure the extent to which the course, as an intervention, suc¬ 
ceeds in fostering sense of belonging. Instead, we present a broad portrait of how our 
participants, taking a course that is positioned institutionally as remedial, develop a sense 
of belonging to the course itself and to the broader university. In doing so, we provide in¬ 
sights for institutional leaders and educators involved in supporting students during their 
first year of higher education. We address two questions: What factors affect ALC stu¬ 
dents’ sense of belonging during their first year of study? And, at what micro and macro 
levels, and in which contexts, do ALC students perceive (or not) sense of belonging? 

Our data reveal that our participants’ development of sense of belonging during their 
first year of university is complex, multi-layered, and context-dependent. We highlight 
multiple factors affecting sense of belonging, ranging from the changing time and space 
relations that come with making the transition to post-secondary education, to issues 
related to learning experiences in classrooms. We end by considering the implications of 
our findings for institutions of higher education. 2 

SENSE OF BELONGING IN HIGHER EDUCATION AND CANADA 

The sense of belonging of university and college students has been the focus of a con¬ 
siderable number of studies in recent years. In broad terms, sense of belonging can be un¬ 
derstood as a fundamental human need for individuals to belong, and to be respected and 
valued members of a group or community of people (Baumeister & Leary, 1995; Book¬ 
er, 2006; Bosetti, Kawalilak, & Patterson, 2008; Freeman, Anderman, & Jensen, 2007; 
Goodenow, 1993; Hagerty, Williams, & Oe, 2002; Johnson, Soldner, Leonard, & Alvarez, 
2007; Sedgwick & Yonge, 2008). In higher education, the concept of belonging has been 
analyzed from many perspectives. The evolution of the concept of belonging can be char¬ 
acterized by ongoing tensions between the psychological complexity of the phenomenon 
and the researchers’ ability to develop models that are practical yet gender robust enough 
to evaluate students’ sense of belonging and outcomes in educational settings. 

Spady (1970) first focused on the precursory concept of integration in higher educa¬ 
tion by adapting Durkheim’s (1951) social causation theory to create a model for college 
dropout. Spady’s model (1971) has been challenged due to a perceived lack of clarity in the 
theoretical modelling of social and academic integration (Bollen & Hoyle, 1990; Hurtado 
& Carter, 1997) and its affiliation with Durkheim’s theory (Attinasi, 1989). Later, Tinto 
(1975) developed a model for student withdrawal, which, after many revisions, is still 
widely referenced today. His theory, however, has also been the subject of criticism as 
well as theoretical revisions. 
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For example, Tinto’s (1997) theory of integration de-emphasizes factors that are ex¬ 
ternal to the classroom. His model does not broadly encompass students’ contextual or 
normative fit within the educational environment, or adequately separate students’ dem¬ 
onstration of integration (belonging) through their activities and students’ subjective or 
psychological sense of belonging. Although many researchers have found Tinto’s theory of 
integration to be congruent with belonging theories (Hausman, Ward Schofield, & Woods, 
2007; Madgett & Belanger, 2008), particularly when those theories have been used in an¬ 
alyzing students’ decisions to stay at or leave college or university (Hoffman, Richmond, 
Morrow, & Salomone, 2003; Kember & Leung, 2004; Yorke, 2004; Yum, Kember, & Siaw, 
2001), his model is problematic for its use in the investigation of complex psychological 
processes related to student dropout, such as the impact of belonging on students’ so¬ 
cial and psychological functioning (Hagerty, Williams, Coyne, & Early, 1996). Research 
in the area of organizational behaviour also highlights challenges in terms of evaluating 
psychological processes, such as individuals’ understanding of their compatibility within 
a social system (Edwards, 1994). In effect, many of these studies underscore theoretical 
and practical challenges, at the nexus of which are institutionally diverse student popula¬ 
tions and the modes of interpreting multi-dimensional social phenomena in research de¬ 
signs (Andres, Andruske, & Hawkey, 1996; Hurtado & Carter, 1997; Johnson et al., 2007; 
Lehmann, 2007; Tucker, 1999). 

Evaluating the experiences of students has evolved with the shift from elite to mass 
education systems which began in the late 20th century (Schuetze & Slowey, 2002). Stu¬ 
dent populations have rapidly diversified at the post-secondary level in Canada and glob¬ 
ally. The traditional student profile (i.e., students who are 18 to 24 years of age, attend 
full-time, and reside on campus), as defined by Bean and Metzner (1985), is no longer a 
valid construct for evaluating phenomena such as belonging and dropout. Extra-institu¬ 
tional factors further complicate research on student outcomes and belonging. However, 
many empirical studies based on Tinto’s model have been theoretically confined to the 
institution (e.g., Berger & Braxton, 1998; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1980) and have viewed 
academic and social integration as discrete systems, thus precluding the notions of inter¬ 
dependence or interchangeability (Tucker, 1999). Furthermore, these studies do not ad¬ 
equately acknowledge the impact of extra-institutional factors such as social and cultural 
structures on the complex and multi-dimensional phenomenon that is students’ sense of 
belonging (Andres et al., 1996). 

By contrast, many studies have used constructs that emphasize the relationship be¬ 
tween normative differences and students’ subjective sense of belonging, including fac¬ 
tors such as ethnicity (Codjoe, 2005; Hurtado & Carter, 1997; Johnson et al., 2007; Stray- 
horn, 2008), social class (Lehmann, 2007; McGee Thompson, 2004; Ostrove & Long, 
2007; Read, Archer, & Leathwood, 2003), and cultural modes of learning (Campbell & Li, 
2008; Marker, 2004). 

Hurtado and Carter (1997) developed a model for sense of belonging that extended be¬ 
yond Tinto’s interactionalist framework to address some of these problematic conceptions, 
including conceptions of students’ assimilation and the preference for objective rather than 
subjective means of assessing students’ integration (that is, belonging). Spady (1971) pos¬ 
ited that students’ social integration was informed by a social system (the campus) and the 
sum of its parts. The literature demonstrates that this idea has now been extended to social 
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systems outside of the campus as well as overlapping systems. Canadian literature on be¬ 
longing parallels this theme. Many researchers have adopted paradigms that acknowledge 
the diversity of students, their contexts and agency within institutions, and the variety of 
extra-institutional factors at play in the negotiation of their belonging and outcomes. 

Andres et al. (1996) recognized that the factors associated with concepts of fit or per¬ 
sistence are seemingly infinite, and they span multiple dimensions including time, space, 
and social structures (p. 5). In their study of first-year post-secondary life, an action-based 
research design was purposefully selected to challenge existing theoretical paradigms. By 
drawing on Giddens’s (1984) notion of structure and agency, Andres et al. aimed to more 
faithfully decipher variables like belonging, retention, and student success. Accordingly, 
they developed a research model that was more responsive to the dynamic relationship 
between students’ agency and the living structure(s) they inhabit—educational institu¬ 
tions and other social structures outside of the academic community. 

Several Canadian studies (Andres et al., 1996; Bosetti et al., 2008; Lehman, 2007) have 
invoked Bourdieu’s closely related notions of habitus, field theory, and gender (Bourdieu, 
1990,1991 as theoretical constructs to assess how a variety of non-traditional student pop¬ 
ulations, as well as faculty, negotiate their sense of belonging in Canadian post-secondary 
institutions. For instance, Lehmann (2007) utilized the concept of habitus to explore how 
working-class university students, who have been traditionally excluded from the univer¬ 
sity (Axelrod & Reid, 1989), formulated their sense of belonging in a research-intensive 
university in Ontario with a relatively affluent student population. Bosetti et al. (2008) 
drew on habitus, field theory, and gender theory to explore how female faculty members 
make sense of their professional identity and sense of belonging in a rapidly changing 
university environment in Alberta. To decipher how the influence of social status in the 
broader society affected the student achievement of minority francophone, Aboriginal, 
and African Canadian populations, two studies (Codjoe, 2005; Cummins, 1997) applied 
Ogbu’s (1978,1992) closely related concept of voluntary and involuntary minorities. 

Indeed, a small yet important body of Canadian research has explored students’ sense 
of belonging through multi-faceted constructs that embrace notions of time, space, and 
socio-cultural contexts. Codjoe’s study (2005) of African Canadians in Alberta universi¬ 
ties and colleges invoked theories of positionality (Banks, 1993, 1995, 1996, 2002) and 
social reproduction (Bullivant, 1983) to explore how economic, political, and cultural 
norms were at play in curriculum and instruction. His study asserted how exclusionary 
curriculum can be detrimental to the experiences, identity, and belonging of minority stu¬ 
dents attending post-secondary schools in Edmonton. Another study demonstrated how 
student-mothers’ belonging and participation in college were significantly influenced by 
the dichotomy between experiencing the temporal, social, and value-based realities of 
motherhood and being student-mothers in a public college institution (McGee Thompson, 
2004). Furthermore, Lyakhovetska’s (2004) study of international students suggested 
that participating in class and making friends with domestic students can be problematic 
for international students from non-English-speaking countries (p. 210). Participants in 
Lyakhovetska’s study engaged at a higher level when the course content involved interna¬ 
tional matters, particularly those involving their own background contexts. 

These developments are of particular relevance to our participants at PCU, who come 
from diverse social, cultural, and linguistic backgrounds, and who find themselves study- 
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ing together in a social system that embodies a remedial and non-mainstream identity. A 
primary goal of this research is, therefore, to flesh out the complexities in ALC students’ 
sense of belonging within this particular contextual environment. 

Our study at PCU follows others that have focused on the participation of non-tradi- 
tional students (Campbell & Li, 2008; Clauss-Ehlers & Wibrowski 2007; Codjoe, 2005; 
Hurtado & Carter, 1997; Johnson et al., 2007; Kember, Lee, & Li, 2001; Kember & Leung, 
2004; Lehmann, 2007; Lyakhovetska, 2004; McGee Thompson, 2004; Ostrove & Long, 
2007; Read et al., 2003; Strayhorn, 2008; Yum et al., 2001) and relates to several studies 
that have emphasized mixed methods in order to grapple with the complex psychologi¬ 
cal nature of belonging (Campbell & Li, 2008; Hoffman et al., 2003; Read et al., 2003; 
Sedgwick & Yonge, 2008). An important difference to note, however, in this relation¬ 
ship, is that our mixed-method approach did not employ a combination of quantitative 
and qualitative research methods in order to achieve validity and identity correlation and 
causality, but rather the approach resulted in a broad portrait of what we saw as complex, 
multi-layered, and context-dependent factors affecting our participants’ sense of belong¬ 
ing. We deployed data instruments over a period of time and in different learning space 
(Braxton, Milem, & Sullivan, 2000; Hausman et al., 2007; Hurtado & Carter, 1997), thus 
acknowledging the temporal and contextual aspects of the phenomenon of sense of be¬ 
longing. In doing so, we emphasize the inextricable link between normative contexts and 
students’ sense of belonging in the educational environment. Furthermore, as in other 
studies (Campbell & Li, 2008; Kostogriz & Tsolidis, 2008; Read et al., 2003), identity is 
also a prominent theme, as is in-class participation and interaction (Braxton et al., 2000; 
Freeman et al., 2007; Hoffman et al., 2003; Kember et al., 2001) and academic growth 
(Moores & Popadiuk, 2011). 3 These emergent investigations are particularly relevant to 
our focus on students’ sense of belonging in the contexts of a first-year academic literacy 
course that carries an institutional identity of remediation and deficit. 

METHOD 
Mixed Methods 

In the quantitative part of the study, our aim was to gain insight into ALC students’ 
backgrounds and experiences rather than to measure the success of the course as an “inter¬ 
vention” that could be replicated after correlations were found and variables assessed. The 
419 survey respondents were, therefore, not selected through random sampling aimed at 
gaining a representative sample, but instead the respondents completed optional surveys. 
Later, all 14 interviewees who responded to an open email call were interviewed, with six 
also providing writing samples. The qualitative aspect was employed to reveal the multi¬ 
layered, context-dependent nature of participants’ sense of belonging in terms of contex¬ 
tualized behaviour and meanings that continuously evolve (Cohen, Manion, & Morrison, 
2000). The mixed methods took advantage of the strengths of both quantitative and quali¬ 
tative approaches, enabling us to gain insights (broad cross-sections as well as in-depth 
analysis) that might be missed through the use of a single approach (Ivankova, Creswell, 
& Stick, 2006; Johnson & Onwuegbuzie, 2004). In this sense, we felt that mixed methods 
would provide holistic understandings that could also result in better-informed education 
policies (Davies, 2000; Steckler, McLeroy, Goodman, Bird, & McCormick, 1992). 
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Participants. 

In the broader study, a total of 977 ALC students completed optional online pre- and/ 
or post-course surveys from spring 2007 to fall 2009 (more details follow below under 
“Procedure”). The data set in this study only included 419 ALC students who completed 
either pre- or post-course surveys during the spring and fall semesters of 2007 (see Table 
1). These two semesters were chosen because they coincided with the time when inter¬ 
views (see below) were conducted so that we could compare data from multiple sources. 
All 419 participants were in their first year of study at PCU. As the sampling was not ran¬ 
dom, we do not make any claims that this group was representative of the broader student 
body in ALC or in the university as a whole. 

Table 1. 

Semesters and Students Included in the Study 


Semester 

Student 

enrolment 

Completed 
pre-course survey 

Completed 
post-course survey 

Completed both 

2007 spring 

121 

60 

55 

20 

2007 fall 

298 

227 

181 

101 

Total 

419 

287 

236 

121 


The mean age of survey participants was 19.8 years (SD = 4.32). They were drawn 
from seven faculties: Arts/Social Science 40%, Applied Science 25%, Sciences 15%, Busi¬ 
ness Administration 14%, Health Sciences 4%, and Undeclared 2%. For the 75% of par¬ 
ticipants in their first semester, pre-course surveys were completed during their first week 
at university. Participants had diverse linguistic backgrounds: 89% reported speaking a 
language other than English, 86% came from multilingual home environments, and 66% 
were able to write in their additional languages. The ethnicities that participants described 
in surveys were also diverse, with some participants identifying with more than one na¬ 
tionality: Chinese 57% (including Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Macau), Korean or Japanese 
21%, European 8%, Canadian Caucasian 7%, Other Asian 10%, First Nations 2%, African 
2%, and Latin American 2%. 

The second set of participants included 14 students who responded to two open email 
invitations to participate in semi-structured interviews with the primary researcher in 
the semester following ALC. The 14 interviewees also offered samples of their reflective 
writing for analysis. Table 2 below lists interviewees’ place of birth, age, languages, and 
origins of parents (if Canadian-born). 

Procedure. 

Optional online pre-course surveys were completed during a lab class on the day of 
the second ALC class, whereas post-course surveys were completed 13 weeks later in the 
final ALC class. Respondents read a consent form and gave informed consent by continu¬ 
ing with the survey. Participants disclosed their student identification codes for possible 
cross-referencing between pre- and post-course surveys, and confidentiality was guaran- 
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teed. Interviewees were contacted by an open email to ALC students, sent during the sec¬ 
ond week of the semester following ALC completion. All 14 students who responded were 
interviewed by the primary researcher. One interview was with three students together, 
two with two students, and the remainder one-on-one. Interviewees read a consent form 
and gave informed consent to be interviewed and for their anonymized writing samples 
to be used for teaching and research. 


Table 2. 

Demographic Information About 14 Interviewees 


Interviewee (age) 

Place of birth 

First language 

Additional language 
(if applicable) 

If Canadian born, 
origins of parents 

Amy (24) 

Hong Kong 

Cantonese 

English, Mandarin 

Not available 

Carme (21) 

Spain 

Catalan 

Spanish, English 

Not available 

Ellen (19) 

Canada 

English 

Not available 

Canada 

Emi (18) 

Canada 

English 

Not available 

China & Japan 

George(22) 

Taiwan 

Taiwanese 

English, Mandarin, 
Japanese 

Not available 

Joseph (18) 

Canada 

Cantonese 

English 

Hong Kong 

Julie (18) 

Hong Kong 

Cantonese 

English, Mandarin 

Not available 

Lisa (19) 

Hong Kong 

Cantonese 

English 

Not available 

Marie (19) 

Canada 

English 

Mandarin, French 

China & Japan 

Monique (19) 

Canada 

English 

Not available 

Canada 

Morris (19) 

Canada 

Cantonese 

English 

Hong Kong 

Soreya (19) 

Canada 

English 

French, Hindi 

Fiji 

Tamsin (19) 

China 

Mandarin 

English 

Not available 

Tony (21) 

Canada 

English 

Not available 

Hong Kong 


Survey Instruments. 


The pre-course survey addressed themes such as cultural and linguistic background, 
academic background, academic literacy skills in English, and sense of belonging. Ques¬ 
tion forms included Likert-scale responses from 1 to 5, yes/no questions with follow-up 
open responses, and open-response questions. The response rate for pre- and post-course 
surveys for the two semesters was 69% and 56%, respectively. Not all respondents an¬ 
swered all of the survey questions; thus, the figures presented are based on different num¬ 
bers of respondents. In post-course surveys, key questions were repeated, including those 
related to sense of belonging. For the purposes of this article, we focus on the following 
pre- and post-course survey questions: “How do you feel about the academic community 
at PCU? (tick the answer that is closest to describing how you feel) [ ] I feel like I don’t be¬ 
long; [ ] I feel like I belong; [ ] Other: please describe in Question 22 (pre-course) [Ques¬ 
tion 3 (post-course)]. 
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Interviews and writing samples. 

Survey questions were repeated in interviews to build on emerging themes. We rec¬ 
ognize that knowledge was co-constructed in different ways in online surveys, with stu¬ 
dents interacting with an omniscient researcher via a computer screen and online survey 
program, and in “intersubjective and interactive” interviews (Kvale, 1996, p. 42), where 
meanings and knowledge are co-constructed between interviewer and interviewee (Co¬ 
hen, Manion, & Morrison, 2000; Kvale, 1996). Selected samples of reflective writing done 
during ALC were analyzed for representations of themes related to sense of belonging. 
The samples provided are from a narrative reflection on a major event in students’ lives 
and a reflective introduction to end-of-course portfolios. Although data gathered from 
surveys and interviews were in response to questions that explicitly mentioned sense of 
belonging, writing samples were narrative reflections on life experience and on experi¬ 
ence in ALC, written from instructions with no specific reference to sense of belonging. 

Limitations. 

Three limitations should be highlighted before we present our findings. First, partici¬ 
pants responded in surveys to questions about sense of belonging without first articulat¬ 
ing their understanding of the concept, which could lead to variance across interpreta¬ 
tions and influence responses. Second, pre-course surveys were conducted on the second 
day of the course, and for 25% of respondents, it was not their first semester at univer¬ 
sity. Responses may, therefore, have been affected by early experiences in ALC and at the 
university. Third, interviews were conducted between 8 and 16 weeks after completing 
the course. The different stages that participants were at in coursework and examina¬ 
tion completion will undoubtedly have played a part in how participants understood their 
sense of belonging in different ways and at different times.. 

RESULTS 

The data presented in this section are from surveys, interviews, and writing samples. 
Answers to the survey questions related to sense of belonging were analyzed and coded 
according to themes, most notably factors affecting students’ sense of belonging in the 
course and to the university as a whole. These same themes were then brought up in inter¬ 
views and expanded on for further insight. Students’ narrative writing and end-of-course 
written portfolios were then analyzed for representation of the same themes and/or oth¬ 
ers. Data from the quantitative and qualitative parts of the study are presented under two 
main themes of sense of belonging that emerged from the data: Sense of Belonging to the 
University, and Sense of Belonging and ALC. 

Sense of Belonging to the University: Surveys 

The matching of 121 pre- and post-course responses revealed that, when asked if they 
felt like they belonged to the university, 69% of participants stated that they felt like they 
belonged to the university pre-course. Over the duration of the course, this percentage in¬ 
creased by 15% to 83%. Open-ended, follow-up questions pre- and post-course provided 
insight into the factors behind the increase in sense of belonging. 
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Open responses from the pre-course survey are analyzed and categorized in Figure 1. The 
question from which the data in Figure 1 were drawn was envisaged as an open response to 
give insight into the feelings of respondents who felt something other than belonging or not 
belonging to the academic community. In practice, 53 of the 121 students who responded 
“yes” or “no” to the previous question also responded to the follow-up question. 4 


60.0% 

50.0% 

40.0% 

30.0% 

20.0% 

10.0% 

0.0% 


57% 



30% 







■ 


Reasons for Reasons for In between or 

feeling SB lack of SB not sure yet 


1. I like the school, and most importantly because I am a student here. All the staff here is helpful 
in dealing with my education related matters (SB) 

2. It’s a very diverse and open community. Everyone has a chance to do something or be a part 
of something important or of relevance to them (SB) 

3. I sometimes don’t feel like I belong here but because of my friends from high school, it’s not 
too bad (no SB) 

4. How are you supposed to make friends in a lecture hall??? I find that the only people I hang 
out are the people I knew before I started going here, (no SB) 

5. I know little of these two words... hopefully I will understand it completely after the course 
(not sure yet) 

6. It’s only the first few days in PCU, so I don’t really know the feeling. Sometimes I feel I belong 
to, but sometimes I also feel like isolated (not sure yet/in-between) 

7. This is my second semester of the first year, so I feel like I do not know much about academic 
community (not sure yet) 

8. It varies from time to time because it is such a big school and it is still new to me and I need a 
little more time getting use to this new environment. It is different than high school because I 
am learning with so many bright individuals (not sure yet/in-between) 


Figure 1. Students’reports of SB (or lack of) before ALC and sample description (N - 53) 
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Respondents 5, 6, 7, and 8 referred to sense of belonging as changing with time. For 
respondents 6 and 7, it was too soon to say. For respondent 8, “it varies from time to time, ” 
whereas respondent 5 expected better understanding after the course. Respondents 3, 4, 
and 8 cited interaction with new and old peers. Respondent 8 linked a sense of belong¬ 
ing to studying with brighter peers, whereas for respondents 3 and 4, socializing with 
pre-university peers mitigated a lack of sense of belonging. Respondent 4 also referred to 
class size, suggesting that very large lecture classes are not conducive to developing sense 
of belonging. For respondent 1, interaction with helpful staff played a role in sense of be¬ 
longing; respondent 2 stated that everyone has a chance to be part of something, implying 
that sense of belonging relates to individuals’ conscious agency. 

Open responses in the post-course follow-up question about university belonging are col¬ 
lated in Figure 2, in which 33 out of 236 respondents elaborated on their previous answers: 
58% described reasons for their sense of belonging, 27% reasons for their lack of sense of 
belonging, and 15% a state between sense of belonging and lack of sense of belonging. 
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Reasons for Reasons for In between 
feeling SB lack of SB 

1. I feel like I am at eveiyones level. (SB) 

2. The people that surrounds me makes me feel welcome (SB) 

3. Professor and faculty really feel me welcome and belonged in any class that I tool. (SB) 

4. The courses that I took this semester was manageable. Therefore, I feel quite comfortable. (SB) 

5. I feel like other people do not take school as serious as me. (no SB) 

6. I feel that it depends how much extra you have an dhow willing you are to “belong” (no SB) 

7. I am in between feeling belong and not belong here because I feel fortunate to be able to study 
at PCU. At the same time, I am scare that I will not meet the GPA standard and will have to 
study at a collage to get back in (in-between). 

8. I could not tell I like it or not because sometimes I feel comfortable and sometimes not com¬ 
fortable. (in-between). 


Figure 2. Students’reports of their SB (or lack of) after ALC and sample descriptions (N = 33) 
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Respondents 1, 2, 3, and 5 referred to interpersonal relationships as key to their sense 
of belonging, or a lack of it: with peers (1, 2, 5) and with instructors (3). Respondent 6 
described conscious agency and willingness as relating to lack of sense of belonging. Re¬ 
spondents 7 and 8 were in between: respondent 7 combined feeling grateful to be at the 
university with fears about falling below minimum GPA requirements; respondent 8 was 
divided between feeling comfortable and not. Finally, respondent 4 linked sense of be¬ 
longing to a more practical factor: being able to manage course load. 

Sense of Belonging to the University: Interviews and Writing Samples 

Many of the above themes recurred in the qualitative data sets (interviews and writing 
samples), which were coded and categorized according to emerging themes. Data from 
interviews and writing samples are presented together under the three most common 
themes: culture of university belonging, belonging and space, and academic success. 

Although participants were not asked in surveys to define or reflect on their under¬ 
standings of the concept of sense of belonging, three participants in interviews gave re¬ 
sponses that showed different conceptualizations of belonging to a university. 

Julie: Belong to the school? I feel belong; it’s no way I feel outside, yeah. I am 
proud being a PCU student. 

Soreya: Definitely. It’s a, it’s a workout, but I mean it must be the same everywhere. 
The teachers are great. They’re there to help you if you need help. If you don’t un¬ 
derstand something you can just go ask, and there’s always advisers. Everybody’s 
available. 

Carme: I would say, “Not really.” I guess that we never had this belonging into a 
school back home. It’s never been “Wow! I’m from the University of Barcelona” ... 
It’s just a tool for me. I’ve never been involved in any kind of aspect of that univer¬ 
sity meaning. 

These three interview excerpts presented belonging to a university through different 
lenses. Julie felt a strong sense of pride and belonging, linking the university to personal 
identity. Soreya linked sense of belonging to overcoming challenges (“It’s a, it’s a work¬ 
out”) and to knowing people who can help. In contrast, Carme rejected the link between 
a university and sense of belonging, presenting the university as a tool for social progres¬ 
sion, but not as something that would in any way define her sense of self or belonging. 

The link between sense of belonging and spatiality, also referred to by Kostogriz and 
Tsolidis (2008), was mentioned by four participants. Descriptions included the following 
themes: friendships (or lack of them) in the post-secondary space, size of the campus, liv¬ 
ing in residence, and class size. 

Tamsin: Maybe it’s because of the people that, I don’t know much people in PCU 
so maybe that is why I was feeling that I don’t belong to PCU. Maybe in the future, 
once I get to know the school more, how to get around without getting lost. 

Julie: For me because I have lived in residence so it’s like a whole different story. 
’Coz in residence, there is community, too. 
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Tony wrote the following in his written reflection on “a major event in my life”: 

Moving into residence and meeting the floor mates can be a novel written in itself. 
There were people from all backgrounds and from many parts of the world. For 
the first week, we spent countless hours into the night just talking and drinking the 
happy juice. Luckily the floor bonded very quickly and has now become more like 
a family than anything else. 

In George’s written reflection on “a major event in my life,” he also focused on 
campus life: 

Before, I used to live at home with my parents but now I live on campus. People of 
different ages, some older and some younger than me, I’ll have the opportunity to 
learn the ways each of them think on a particular idea. 

In the data excerpts above, participants described their transition from secondary school/ 
home to the university at spatially determined interactional levels: transition to the physi¬ 
cal space of the university and university residence, transition to new friendships in the 
unfamiliar space of the university, and transition from the fixity of home, family, and 
friends to the flux and fluidity of the new university environment. 

Surprisingly, only one interviewee, Lisa, mentioned sense of belonging in terms of 
academic success: 

I am starting to feel more belonging. Starting, but not exactly ’coz I am still worried 
about not being able to maintain my GPA, so that’s the only worry that I have. 

Lisa’s emerging sense of belonging was conditional on her maintaining an adequate GPA 
to stay at the university. For students such as Lisa, falling below the 2.0 (C grade) GPA 
average required to stay at PCU would result in academic probation and possibly the re¬ 
quirement to withdraw from the university. For Lisa, this factor appeared to override all 
others when it came to her sense of belonging at the university. 

To sum up this section on participants’ sense of belonging to the university, the quan¬ 
titative and qualitative data on participants’ sense of belonging to the university have 
revealed a broad range of factors. In surveys, some participants stated reasons for feel¬ 
ing a sense of belonging or not, whereas others were somewhere in between, unable to 
encode their perceptions in the yes/no format required by the researchers (Perry, 1992). 
The following factors stood out in surveys as related to participants’ development of sense 
of belonging: willingness to adapt to the new university environment and new opportu¬ 
nities, the size of the university and class size, peer relations and making friends, and 
academic issues (relations with faculty, course load, and GPA concerns). In the data from 
interviews and writing samples, three themes recurred: the spatial aspects of finding a 
place and living on a large campus, the importance of making friends, and relations with 
faculty (and advisers). Interestingly, only one interviewee linked her sense of belonging 
to academic success, suggesting that students’ sense of belonging can go far beyond their 
academic success. When academic success did relate to a sense of belonging, however, 
in the case of students who may be failing, then it had the potential to outweigh broader 
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factors. Finally, two participants, Julie and Carme, questioned what belonging to an aca¬ 
demic community meant as a concept, offering different cultural interpretations on the 
relationship between universities and individuals’ sense of belonging. This factor may 
have been a result of the more intimate interview context in which participants were given 
more interactive space to question the researcher’s constructs. 

Sense of Belonging and ALC: Surveys 

In this section, we present data related to sense of belonging and ALC from two per¬ 
spectives: the extent to which ALC pedagogy and classroom experience were factors in 
students’ development of a sense of belonging, and different levels of sense of belonging- 
belonging to ALC but not to the university, and vice versa. 

To gauge the extent to which ALC pedagogy and classroom environment played a role 
in developing a sense of belonging, participants were asked the following question post¬ 
course: “Has the ALC course helped you to feel a sense of belonging? Please answer ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’and explain why/why not.” A total of 236 respondents answered the question, with 
89% answering “yes” and 11% “no.” A summary of the course-specific reasons that the 
“yes” respondents gave in the follow-up open question is presented below in Figure 3. 
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• 39%: improved academic literacy - throughout the journey in this course. My belief in 
my English skills has been dramatically changed. Not only I learn about English usage, 
but also I find it easier and more comfortable to work with things related to English 
after building up more confidence in my English and speaking skills. 

• 18%: class size - Because small class size, everyone participates 

• 13%: make friends - I got to meet new people which helped with the process of being 
new at PCU. 

• 11%: learning environment - the small classes bring students together to provide a 
more comfortable learning environment 

• 10%: instructors - They made everyone feel included, from the advanced to the new. 
The teacher was great, the class I could do without. 

• 10%: course in general: - ALC course introduces what I need for university life and the 
expectations of professors. 


Figure 3. Reasons why ALC helped respondents feel SB (N = 236) 
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Figure 3 illustrates the important role that courses such as ALC can play in fostering 
a sense of belonging among students. The follow-up responses showed that the most im¬ 
portant factor in developing a sense of belonging via the ALC classroom was improved ac¬ 
ademic literacy (39%), which can help students to build their confidence in communicat¬ 
ing in academic English. For students with English as an additional language, improved 
academic literacy and improved English were closely related. Other factors (small class 
size, new friends, learning environment, instructors, and the course in general) served 
together to create not only an environment in which students could improve academic 
literacy skills, but also one in which students felt welcome and safe in the classroom. 

A summary of the reasons given by “no” respondents (11%) is presented in Figure 4. 
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• 33%: SB related to factors other than ALC - My involvement in ALC had nothing to 
do with my feeling of belonging. My feeling of belonging is completed exterior to ALC. 

• 22%: ALC curriculum not suitable for needs - The Course wasn’t as intensive as I imag¬ 
ine it. I was expecting more work and more writing. I thought the ALC course is the 
shorter version of any W [writing-intensive] courses with the same intensively. 

• 17%: no academic improvement - It is similar with Eng 12. Although we had a lot of 
writing to do, the improvement of writing skills is not a lot. 

• 11%: course was too demanding - I don’t have a sense of belonging because I don’t feel 
I am involved... and I am too busy with school work. 

• 11%: not fitting in - I’m not sure the course helped me belong. It kept me busy with as¬ 
signments. I feel that I should not have been placed in the course. 

• 6%: class size - because of the small size of the class, and most of the class split up into 
cultural groups pretty fast naturally. 


Figure 4. Reasons why ALC did not help respondents feel SB (N = 236) 
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A minority of respondents (11%) felt that the course was not a factor in their sense 
of belonging, the most commonly stated reason being that their sense of belonging was 
related to factors outside of the course. Other factors were as follows: unsuitable curricu¬ 
lum, lack of improvement in academic literacy skills, the course being too demanding, not 
fitting in, and class size. Class size is of interest because it illustrated how one factor can 
be perceived by both “yes” and “no” respondents. In this case, the “no” respondents felt 
that the small class size exacerbated the cultural divisions in the class. 

Sense of Belonging and ALC: Interviews and Writing Samples 

In interviews, participants were asked if ALC had helped them to feel a sense of be¬ 
longing. Data from interviews and writing samples are presented under the three most 
common themes: different levels of belonging (ALC not PCU, or PCU not ALC), class size, 
and ALC pedagogy. 

During interviews, several participants described feeling a sense of belonging at dif¬ 
ferent levels, namely, sense of belonging to the ALC course but not to the university, and 
vice versa. 

Lisa: Yeah, I felt like I belong in that class. It’s my class here at PCU. And, I knew 
where to go to when I need help ... but not within the whole PCU community. 

Amy: Well, I just feel I belong to the ALC course [laughter]... but not belonging in 
university, only for the ALC course. 

Lisa and Amy revealed how a single course can garner a sense of belonging among 
novice university students. Amy did not specify reasons, whereas Lisa cited knowing that 
there was someone to whom she could go for help. In contrast, four participants described 
feeling a sense of belonging to the university but not to the course. 

Marie: I don’t think so. I think it’s probably, probably because I didn’t enjoy the 
course. I just didn’t think I needed to take it... Some of the things we did, it just 
seemed so, I don’t know, I guess, I learned that in grade eight, type of thing. 

Monique: It’s not like I went into the class and was super comfortable with every¬ 
one, or people that I had things in common with other than Ellen. So in that sense, 
not really, no. 

Ellen: Nobody else wanted to talk, right? And it just, it divided into the obvious 
cliques. There was, you, me, and Brad [a classmate], the Caucasians, and every¬ 
body else didn’t talk. 

In Emi’s written reflection in her portfolio introduction, she described a sense of not 
belonging based on being Canadian-born: 

When I tried to register in English fiction, the program told me my English 12 mark 
did not meet the required mark and that I needed to take ALC. At the beginning 
of the semester I believed that I would not learn anything new in ALC. All I kept 
thinking was that I was born in Canada, lived in the same city for all my life and 
that I did not belong in this class. 
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Neither Emi nor Marie felt that they should be in the course. Emi linked her lack of sense 
of belonging to being born in Canada, and Marie felt that she was going over old ground. 
Both Emi and Marie, Canadian-born native speakers of English, are also visually identi¬ 
fiable as being of East Asian ethnicity, studying in a class where most of the East Asian 
students are English-language learners. In this sense, a complex interplay between visual 
identification, national identity, and linguistic/literacy competence can come to the fore. 
Two white Canadian-born participants with English as a first language, Monique and El¬ 
len, also based lack of belonging to ALC on a similar interplay. Both usually sat together 
in class with another white native speaker of English, separate from the 15 other students 
who were of Asian ethnicity. Both linked lack of sense of belonging to group dynamics 
which they described as linguistically and ethnically determined. 

In the following responses, participants compared ALC classes, which are capped at 18 
students, with large lecture classes that have hundreds of students: 

Morris: In classes where there’s a lecture with a hundred or more students, it’s re¬ 
ally hard to know people. It’s actually the ALC course that’s where I’ve known the 
most people. 

Joseph: It was a small class. It was very social, unlike the other classes I was in. 

Julie: It’s difficult for first year students, it’s so hard to make friends in the lecture hall. 

Monique: So it was obvious that you wanted us to bond and make friends, but I 
don’t think it was going to happen that easily ... when you’re in bigger classrooms, 
like lecture halls, it, it’s so much more comfortable to just start a conversation with 
someone because you know that you might not be sitting next to them next time. 

George described large lecture halls in his written reflection on “a major event in 
my life”: 

There is one incredible experience at university that I’ve had for the first time in 
my life is that there are hundreds of people in the lectures; I was wondering how 
we learn and get to know everyone in the lectures. 

Four participants above referred to the problems making friends in large lecture classes, 
with the exception of Monique, who regularly sat with two other white English-speaking 
students in her ALC class, and for whom the small ALC class size exacerbated her sense 
of not belonging. 

Three participants referred to academic issues and specific ALC course content. 
George stated: 

Like the way we learn in ALC courses; we are always in group, together, so that way 
I feel people around me, are very friendly. 

In Amy’s written reflection in her portfolio introduction, she linked literacy and confidence: 
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Literacy serves as a fundamental basis to foster genuine understandings and mutual 
communication between people... now I realize that my confidences of both express¬ 
ing my own ideas as well as communicating with the others have been improved. 

Also in a written reflection in a portfolio introduction, Monique describes the benefits of 
accepting constructive criticism from peers: 

Peer review work has allowed me to be more open to constructive criticism. I used 
to receive criticism personally, but now I understand how valuable it is. I have 
gained a lot of confidence in writing, having others read my work. 

In the above responses, competence in academic literacy and the ways in which ALC 
aims to foster this competence were mentioned indirectly in relation to building a sense 
of belonging, specifically, increased literacy competence for increased communication, 
confidence building through peer review, and general in-class interaction as a tool for 
dialogue and confidence building. We have implied that Monique’s recognition (in her 
end-of-course portfolio) of the value of peer criticism and gaining confidence were indi¬ 
rectly related to her sense of belonging to the course. Of interest here is the apparent con¬ 
tradiction in this statement when compared to Monique’s stated discomfort in the small 
class (in an interview), which we interpreted as relating to a lack of belonging. Although 
beyond the scope of this article, we noted that several participants saw their sense of be¬ 
longing in different light in different contexts: at different stages (changing with time), via 
different data-gathering methods (surveys, interviews, writing samples), and in relation 
to whether or not belonging as a concept was stated explicitly (in the survey/interview 
questions) or not (in portfolios). From the perspectives of this study, we understand this 
apparent contradiction more in terms of illustrating how the conceptualization of sense of 
belonging was context-dependent and changes with time rather than in terms of a contra¬ 
diction or lack of data validity as would be perhaps the case in a more quantitative study. 

The survey and interview responses and writing samples in this section have shown 
the relation between the academic literacy course (ALC) and belonging. Most survey re¬ 
spondents (89%) stated that the course had helped them to feel a sense of belonging. In 
the related open responses, the main reason stated was improved academic literacy, fol¬ 
lowed by several factors related to classroom environment and aspects of the course. The 
main reason for the “no” respondents was that their sense of belonging had nothing to 
do with ALC. Another significant factor was not fitting in (with the curriculum and other 
students). Class size was mentioned by “yes” and “no” respondents. Data from interviews 
and writing samples revealed different levels of belonging: to ALC and not PCU (stu¬ 
dents with English as an additional language) and vice versa (Canadian-born students 
with English as a first language). In addition, participants again cited class size (from 
both “yes” and “no” viewpoints) and how literacy competence and in-class activities led 
to increased confidence. 


DISCUSSION 

Through a mixed-method approach, combining surveys, interviews, and writing sam¬ 
ples, we have presented a broad spectrum of data on the sense of belonging of students 
taking ALC, a first-year academic literacy course at Pacific Coast University. We sought 
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answers to the following two research questions: What factors affect ALC students’ sense 
of belonging during their first year of study? And, at what micro and macro levels, and 
in which contexts, do ALC students perceive (or not) sense of belonging? Surveys were 
employed to gain an understanding of the complex nature of the sense of belonging of 419 
respondents. In interviews, survey questions were repeated and more open discussions 
ensued to reveal the multiple layers at which belonging is understood and performed in 
our participants’ lives. Finally, writing samples were analyzed for written representations 
of existing and new themes of belonging. In this sense, the respective data sets served to 
inform each other by adding additional understanding of the multiple layers of belonging 
among ALC students. 

A broad range of factors affected ALC students’ sense of belonging both to the univer¬ 
sity and to the course. First, participants described their sense of belonging to the uni¬ 
versity as being affected by interacting with peers, making new friends, interacting with 
faculty and advisers, living in residence, and having a manageable course load. Those 
who described a lack of sense of belonging to the university linked it to two of these fac¬ 
tors (interacting with peers and not making friends) as well as to the size of the campus 
and concerns about maintaining GPA. When participants described their sense of belong¬ 
ing in relation to ALC, they referred to improved academic literacy, small class size, new 
friendships, supportive learning environment, pedagogy, and instruction. Others per¬ 
ceived a lack of connection between their sense of belonging and ALC, stating that their 
sense of belonging was unrelated to the course. For those who referred to a lack of sense 
of belonging to ALC, the reasons they gave were a poor fit with curriculum and peers, lack 
of improvement in academic literacy, over-demanding course load, class size, linguistic 
difference, and national identity. Finally, a number of participants described a sense of 
being between belonging and not belonging, and uncertainty about their sense of belong¬ 
ing, citing the following factors: it was too soon to say, they were still finding their way 
around the large campus, and they had concerns about their academic success and GPA. 

These findings represent a combination of factors that are both internal and external 
to the ALC classroom; however, our intention is not to emphasize the internal over the 
external, which Tinto (1997) has been critiqued for, or vice versa. Instead, we see a con¬ 
tinuum between broader social contexts, the university, and the ALC classroom, along 
which internal and external factors are played out and become intertwined. For example, 
in-class participation and interaction, emphasized in Braxton et al. (2000), Campbell & 
Li (2008), and Kostogriz & Tsolidis (2008), were described by participants as affecting 
belonging in different ways. One such factor was interaction with classmates and form¬ 
ing new friendships in class; equally, we suggest that there exists an indirect relation 
between belonging and interacting with classmates in peer review activities, which al¬ 
lowed one participant, Monique, to learn to receive criticism and grow in confidence. 
However, other participants gave descriptions that linked belonging to relational factors 
that were external to both the ALC classroom and the university. For example, in terms of 
sense of belonging and developing friendships, some participants described maintaining 
friendships with friends from high school, outside the context of the course, as a factor 
that helped them to belong during the early stages of the transition to university. Making 
friends, therefore, is an important factor to consider in and outside the course. Moreover, 
much broader “external” sociolinguistic factors such as language, race, and nationhood 
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were mentioned by participants as affecting their belonging in terms of developing in- 
class friendships, bringing together the macro and the micro. This interplay was seen 
when white English-speaking participants and Canadian-born participants of East Asian 
ethnicity mentioned language, race, and nationhood in interviews when talking about 
their interactions with peers within the ALC classroom. In this sense, our findings can 
build on the focus on minority students and ethnicity in studies by Hurtado and Carter 
(1997), Johnson et al. (2007), and Strayhorn (2008) as follows. First, we have illustrated 
that external factors such as language, race, and nationhood affected our participants’ 
sense of belonging along a macro-micro continuum between the classroom, the univer¬ 
sity, and broader society. In this sense, we see the macro and micro not as mutually ex¬ 
clusive but as interrelated in complex interplays that change with context. Second, our 
findings revealed that the focus on minority students can also be understood through the 
lenses of majority students or those who are in some way between majority and minority: 
language, race, and nationhood were factors in the descriptions of participants’ lack of in- 
class friendships (by two majority white English-speaking students) and lack of belonging 
(by two visible minority English-speaking students born in Canada). 

Data from surveys, interviews, and participants’ writing samples showed an increase 
in most participants’ sense of belonging over the duration of the course. The data revealed 
multiple layers of belonging. Some participants felt a sense of belonging, others did not, 
and others were somewhere between the “yes” and “no” of belonging. Equally, some par¬ 
ticipants felt that they belonged to both the university and ALC, and others felt a sense 
of belonging to one but not the other. From these angles, our data revealed the sense of 
belonging to be a complex, multi-layered concept with many facets of perception. In other 
words, it is not always a “yes” or “no” construct; it was perceived at different micro and 
macro levels, and it changed with time and context. For students taking courses such as 
ALC, negotiating belonging through this multi-layered continuum formed a significant 
part of their first-year experience. 

The most relevant contextual factor for participants in the study was perhaps that 
students from diverse backgrounds were sharing an academic space that carries an in¬ 
stitutional identity of deficit and remediation, but which also required students to grow 
academically (Moores & Popadiuk, 2011) in order to proceed with their studies. Again, 
improved academic literacy and language were the factors that most post-course survey 
respondents identified as contributing to their development of a sense of belonging. Not¬ 
withstanding, when students are positioned by institutional discourses as lacking, or hav¬ 
ing a deficit, it has inevitable consequences on their sense of belonging and on their per¬ 
ceptions of self-worth and legitimacy as university students (Marshall, 2010). Improving 
academic literacy is one way to overcome this positioning. However, for students required 
to take courses such as ALC, it is essential that they also develop a sense of belonging, 
both to the university and to the cohort of students with whom they study, if they are to 
gain a sense of legitimacy, which in turn can serve to foster self-esteem and the potential 
to succeed in higher education. It is imperative for courses such as ALC to focus not only 
on the academic literacy development of students, but also on students’ perceptions of be¬ 
longing, or not belonging, to the university. The pedagogy employed in ALC classrooms, 
therefore, included many activities that aimed to foster a sense of belonging and to recog¬ 
nize and respect the varied social, cultural, and linguistic backgrounds of students. 
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One distinguishing feature of this study has been the analysis of students’ written re¬ 
flective narratives for issues related to belonging, texts that were written without specific 
reference to sense of belonging in their instructions. The writing samples were the re¬ 
sult of a different form of knowledge co-construction, interaction, and intersubjectivity in 
which students reflected on their experiences in life and over the semester. In this sense, 
the selected data excerpts added another layer to data from surveys and interviews: three 
writers chose their transition to university as their major event and reflected on univer¬ 
sity life, from large impersonal lecture halls to a sense of community in residence. Others 
reflected on aspects of academic literacy and national identity as they wrote about their 
ALC experiences. 


IMPLICATIONS 

Our mixed-method approach did not aim for generalizability or triangulation. Bearing 
in mind the limitations stated earlier, we would like to highlight the findings that we feel 
educators involved in first-year courses such as ALC may want to consider. First, activities 
and pedagogies targeting ALC students’ sense of belonging should not overplay lack of 
belonging, as many students may already feel a strong sense of belonging within institu¬ 
tions. In this regard, our data showed that 69% of ALC students described feeling a sense 
of belonging to the university at the beginning of the course, increasing to 83% at the end 
of the course. Second, those involved in drawing up policies, curricula, and events that 
focus on fostering belonging could consider the context-dependent, multi-layered nature 
of ALC students’ sense of belonging. We found in our data that belonging can be uncer¬ 
tain, in between, or partial, and that a single factor can foster belonging in one student 
and not in another. Third, cultural and linguistic factors played an inevitable role in our 
participants’ sense of belonging. Our findings suggest that cultural and linguistic factors 
became negative factors in sense of belonging when connected by participants to issues 
of Canadianness, language, and physical appearance. In ALC, therefore, instructors pro¬ 
mote intercultural and interlinguistic understanding and tolerance among students, as 
well as across the university. In doing so, the aim is to challenge deficit views of diversity, 
views that only serve to entrench the discourses of remediation and lack of legitimacy that 
students in courses like ALC may perceive. 

CONCLUSION 

For our participants—students taking a required first-year academic literacy course- 
some perceptions of belonging remain constant, whereas others change and evolve with 
time. Perceptions were manifested differently depending on the research methods in 
which knowledge was expressed, and they were co-constructed in different ways between 
the researcher and the researched. Our findings suggest that it may only be through cre¬ 
ative and multiple research methods that the multiple layers and contexts of students’ 
sense of belonging can be comprehensively revealed. As for how such perceptions change 
over time, further longitudinal study is needed, as is study into the extent to which our 
findings may lead to greater integration, retention, and success (Tinto, 1975).* 
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NOTES 

1. Pseudonyms are used for the names of institutions, courses, and individuals in this 
article. 

2 . We would like to thank the reviewers of this article for their recommendations and 
ideas, many of which have been incorporated into the article. 

3 . See Marshall (2010) for a detailed discussion of identity construction and institutional 
identities of deficit and remediation. 

4 . Data from surveys and interviews are presented in their original form without correc¬ 
tions to spelling, grammar, and punctuation. Some edits of phrases such as you know 
and like have been made in interview excerpts to improve readability. 
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